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1876, when the terms of the proposed Serbo-Montenegrin alliance became known in St. Petersburg and Vienna. As late as June, 1876, the tsar directed A. N. Kartsov, Russian consul general in Belgrade, not to permit Serbia to enter the war.
The failure of these admonitions to impress the Serbs and Montenegrins, like the failure of official professions of good faith to allay the suspicions of the European Powers, was due to an unprecedented outburst of activity on the part of Russian panslav organizations and their highly placed supporters. The Herzegovina revolt vitalized the hitherto academic and lifeless panslav movement. The Slavonic Benevolent Committees busied themselves with the collection of funds for relief and Red Cross work among the insurgents. There was a great outpouring of panslav propaganda, which for the first time reached a wide public. Newspapers and journals, irrespective of political allegiance, vied in denunciations of Turkish savagery, misrule, and wickedness, and in extravagant eulogies of Slavic virtues. Morbid curiosity was treated to lurid and grisly pictures of Turkish atrocities. Ecclesiastical dignitaries, with but a few exceptions, became willing tools of panslav propaganda. Inflammatory sermons were delivered from pulpits, money for the Slav cause was collected in churches, and special services were held in honor of the victims and heroes of the new crusade. In May, 1876, the Russian General Cherniaev, conqueror of Tashkent and a militant panslav, arrived in Belgrade and assumed command of the Serbian army. Former escapades and acts of insubordination had brought upon him the wrath of the minister of war, Miliutin, and had forced his retirement from active service. Although acclaimed by the nationalist press, Cherniaev's appearance in Serbia was a defiance of the tsar and the Russian government. After Serbia's declaration of war in Julyr the Slavonic Committees proceeded to recruit volunteers for the Serbian army. Some 4,000 or 5,000 men, including 800 officers, were enrolled and departed for the Balkans amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm. The bulk of the volunteers were adventurers and soldiers of fortune in search of excitement, promotions, and booty; others went to Serbia because they believed in the panslav ideals or imagined that the war, by undermining autocracy, would expedite constitutional reforms or even lead to the social revolution which was favored by some of the Balkan secret societies.
The enthusiasm and brotherly feelings so much in evidence at Moscow's tumultuous farewells withered away, however, under the